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1-888-428-4001 put on by the Edmonton task force on homelessness on Friday, April 9th. The 
task force was struck in November, 1998, and aims to recommend ways commu- 
Editorial Offices and nity, private, and public sectors can coordinate resources for homeless 
auibs ipa ea romaees Edmontonians, 
Bissell Centre 
10527-96 Street» Edmonton, Alberta Presentations were made by individuals whose work or personal experiences have 
+ TSH 2H6 to do with the lack of safe, secure, affordable shelter in Edmonton. Throughout the 
Phone: 428-4001» Fax: 497-7077 day, the task force heard how organisations and individuals are trying to make a differ- 
ence, They heard first-hand what it is like to live on the street or to live with the con- 
EMAIL: stant threat of eviction. Time and again, all of those present were reminded that there 
Se ene is a real and urgent need to expand and increase services. 
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www.planet.eon.net/~kwiley/ Although it would seem that Edmonton has, numerous support services, people are 
bi being tured away. According to Christopher Smith, director of the Edmonton 
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Community Services, Alberta Family and Social Services, Alberta Municipal Affairs, the 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation and private industry. It is being co-chaired 
by Edmonton MLA Gene Zwozdesky and City Councilor Jim Taylor. The task force has 
identified three short-term and two long-term objectives. 


In the short-term, the task force will attempt to describe and identify the size of 
the homeless population. They will seek root causes of homelessness and identify the 
scope of immediate needs. Secondly, the task force will assess Edmonton's ability to 
provide support through existing shelters, social housing, and other available accom- 
modations. At last count, Edmonton had 496 shelter spaces which includes 56 urgent 
new spots that were given short-term funding this past winter. Finally, the task force is 
ding funding and immediate needs solutions. _ 


meet i0 nget term needs. 


Now that the task force has completed public consultation, it expects to submit a 
report to ministers in May. The report should have some useful recommendations. For 
some, however, the over-riding concern is the end result. All this talk. Again. (As we 
know, this problem is not new.) Will there be enough political will for follow-up? 


The task that lies ahead is a terribly important one. Stable housing means more 
than just shelter. Farrell and Deanna Shorten (Poverty in Action) both pointed out that 
housing can stabilise the family as well as physical and mental health. When people 
are not constantly moving or aren't being separated from friends, family, and support 
services, then peoples' lives have the chance to improve. 
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chance to talk with Robert Munsch: 

the author of so many beloved chil- 

dren's books, certainly some of the 
favourite stories I'd read over and over to 
my kids. I was thrilled. But somehow I start- 
ed off awkwardly, "you must be one of the 
best-selling authors in Canada," | said, and 
on the other end of the phone I heard a 
modest hesitation, "I think I am the best- 
selling author in Canada." Indeed he is, 
Robert Munsch's wonderful books have sold 
over 20 million copies in North America! 
"Mud Puddle", "A Promise is a Promise", "The 
Paper Bag Princess", "Pigs", "50 Below Zero": 
Robert Munsch's stories for children have 
become classics on the bookshelves of every 
family home in the country. Children love 
the stories. Parents love the stories. Why do 
they work so well? Bob Munsch says it's 
because they are "acid-tested" on real audi- 
ences. He started this publishing phenome- 
non as a daycare story-teller and he always 
tells his stories to children long before they 
make it to print. 


"I'm always in a position of having groups 
of three year olds in front of me and they are 
a real acid bath for stories... what can I do to 
keep kids interested from age two to eleven. 
Kids are so transparent, they have a switch, 
yes or no. Yes, it's good and you can tell right 
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like a poem, to hold a child’: nthe 
story has to work all the time," nes a 
"I see a kid with earrings in the audience 
and make up a story about it. Every now and 
then | make one up that sticks and keep 
telling it, and those are the ones that make it 
into a book. " 


And Bob Munsch gets to tell stories to children 
a lot. He's always travelling to meet children and 
new audiences. "The more and stranger places | 
can drag stories through the better they get," he 
says. Recently, he said, "I was in Sydney, I was 
telling stories in Nova Scotia. Peter White of the 
Edmonton Symphony scripted some of my stories 
with music. One piece was an old sea chanty and 
it made me think about a story | tell about a scal- 
lop fisherman. I changed around the ending as | 
told it. Most of my work with stories is oral, in 
front of the kids, or writing back and forth with 
children in letters." 


Poetry and repetition make Munsch tales very 
catchy, as in the classic "Mortimer", when after 
the third time round in the story, every child lis- 
tening catches on to the refrain... "Morrrrrti 
mmmmerrrrt.... BE QUIET!!!!" 


Munsch says he wrote poems, funny poems, 
silly poems all during his school years, in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. "Nobody thought that 
was very important." He studied for seven years to 
be a Jesuit priest and finally gave that up. He had 
a job part-time in an orphanage, decided he liked 
working with children and ended up working in 
daycare. "I found | could tell stories... | told stories 
at nap time and the kids were quiet. | was in great 


Canada's best-loved 


story-teller 


INTERVIEW BY KEITH WILEY 


demand to tell stories all the time, and they 
would end up asking for what they liked. Ten 
years later he was telling stories at the Laboratory 
Preschool at the University of Guelph. I sent some 
off and became a writer. It was not what you 
would call a planned career," he says. 


"When | went with Annick Press we did Mud 
Puddle in hard cover," he says. A new press with 
only two books published at that point, Annick 
was willing to experiment. "When the hard cover 
didn't sell well, we thought, ‘that was dumb, let's 
put them all out in paperback’... then let's put 
them out in mini paperback, so even kids can buy 
them. Their idea was to make things more 
cheap.’ 

Munschs’ books, as a result, have gone back- 
wards, first published in the little mini-form, then 
as paperbacks, and finally after their huge success 
and demand, in hardcover library editions. Robert 
Munsch's genius is getting to a child's perspective. 
"The story about the snowsuit isn't real, but it 
makes you feel the way it felt when it really hap- 
pened, for both the child and for the adult. The 
fiction is in a sense more real than fact, emotion- 
ally, because that's the way you really felt.... You 
can do a lot of things in kids books, they are read 
by kids and adults. “The Paper Bag Princess” 
means different things to a two-year-old, a ten- 
year-old and an adult. " 


The child's perspective is not the norm in mod- 
ern life. Munsch says he has "a very heavy sense" 
that children are pushed to the margins of our 
society. " Kids are segregated into big things we 
call schools..and kept apart from society. The 
people who take care of kids, daycare workers are 
marginalized." Munsch comes from a large fami- 
ly of nine children. "I have three brothers who 
are lawyers, there's a metallurgist, an industrial 
engineer, and me the daycare worker. If you're in 
a group of adults... often if you start talking 

about kids, it's a real turn off. People don't want 
to hear about kids." 


But Munsch, says, it isn't like this everywhere. 
"I lived once in New York City, in a Puerto Rican 
neighbourhood. Families went everywhere as 
units, you went to any social occasion and the 
kids were there, all the adults took care of all the 
kids. There wasn't this problem of going out and 
‘what am I going to do with my kid?’ 


Perhaps that's what's led Munsch in his recent 
story-telling directions, about children of differ- 
ent cultures. "A Promise is a Promise" for exam- 
ple, was written by Bob and an Inuit girl and tells 
her story. His newest book, "Ribbon Rescue" was 
inspired by a boy Munsch met who wore an out- 
fit that had ribbons from the collar all the way 


down to the floor. It was a Mohawk boy from the 
Kahnawake Reserve. "Kids aren't interested in lec 


tures. It wasn't ‘hey this is a story about a Native 


nd th 


this atte That kid got out of Kahnawake (during —— 


the police confrontation a few years ago) in the 
convey that got stoned by people out on the 
south side of the river, but of course that's not in 
the book." 


Munsch's stories build bridges between people, 
breaking down isolations. "People say it's a small 
world because, say, they met their history prof in 
Trafalgar Square. Well, there's more chance of 
that, than meeting him on some Indian reserva- 
tion in Alberta. It's like a layer cake and the layers 
are small. Within layers it's a small world, people 
keep meeting the same people. But different lay- 
ers don't know about each other.... people who 
eat well don't know about those who don't. Most 
Canadians have never been north, most rich 
Canadians have never lived with a poor Canadian 
and vice versa." 


"It's a big world. Things are really different out 
there. But most people don't know that." 


But Robert Munsch touches deep with people, 
with things they do know. His most popular book 
"Love you Forever" ("...like you for always, as long 
as you're living my baby you'll be." Who can for- 
get it?) was recently on the top of the New York 
Times Bestsellers List for Kids. As he says: "we're 
all in the middle of something, and none of us 
think about it, and that's what the book is about. 
It's nothing nobody didn't know before, you just 
don't’ think about it." @ 
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Bill 20 denounces 
‘great leaders 


by Maydell 
The Alberta government is trying to 

ram Bill 20 through the Legislature. This is 
an amendment to the Schools Act. A sec- 
tion of this Bill would prohibit the teach- 
ing in schools of anything which advocates 
the violent overthrow of the government or anything resembling civil 
disobedience. 


There goes the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the 
Puritan revolution, the Russian revolution, the Cuban revolution, the 
American Civil Rights movement, the Women's movement, the Riel rebel- 
lion, the Quiet revolution, Biblical revolts, Irish uprisings and Spartacus. 
Oops! There goes the American transcendental movement, most of the 
English Romantics and all the anti-war poets. Snip! There goes 
Shakespear's Julius Caesar, McBeth and Richard III. 

Better throw out Charles Dickens and John Steinbeck just in case. 
There goes a good chunk of Russian literature and much of French litera- 
ture. When I was in high school in Saskatchewan, under a socialist gov- 
ernment, I studied Victor Hugo in French. This undoubtedly made me 
what I am today. A radical egghead and I value myself tremendously. 


What about the 1812 overture and the Warsaw Concerto? What about 
Shostokovich? Don't forget the plays of Peter Weiss, Jerry Grotowski, 
Vsalv Havel and Berthold Brecht. Down with murals of Diegg Rivera! Out 
with Pacasso's Guernica! Adolecents interested in Helegian dialectic will 
have to study it underground. No Lutherans allowed! Students won't have 
to hear trash about Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Mahatma 
Ghandi or Les Welensa. 


Everyone consented and it just went away. Ditto for the war in Vietnam. 
We should try that in Alberta. Who is going to enforce this law? The 


police? No wonder there are no Albertans on the moon. 

1 am reminded of the apartheid government in South Africa, which 
banned Black Beauty until they discovered it was about a horse. To be 
absolutely safe, I think students in Alberta should be restricted to the 
study of the rantings of Conrad Black and the transcripts of the 
Legislative Assembly. I don’t think the Alberta government is in immi- 
nent danger of being overthrown by school children. It's their parents I'd 
worry about. 

I have a modest proposal. Let's build a big bonfire and burn all of this 
objectionable stuff. We could erect stakes and burn a few eggheads (...non 
conformists) as a lesson. # 


Quality of Life Commission Report. 


"People have ceased to be the top priority in social policy," said an open- 
ing statement in a report published by the Quality of Life Commission in 
March of 1996. 


The report was called "Listen to Me!" It recorded the commission's find- 
ings after listening to 21 Edmonton Groups talk about their experiences, 
groups such as low income families, immigrants, seniors, teenage mothers, 
small business people, youth, street people and aboriginal parents. 


The report made 40 recommendations about reversing the trends toward 
hardship, hopelessness and despair among Albertans. In the last three years, 
the Quality of Life Commission has promoted those recommendations to 
cabinet ministers, opposition members, bureaucrats, community leaders, 
church leaders and business people. We have caught the ears of Rotarians, 
bishops, politicians, journalists, activists and academics. We have repeated 
our message over and over. Governments need to know how their policies 
affect people, especially those who live in poverty, and implement more 
informed and generous policies. 


Have we seen any results? Yes and No. Poverty in Edmonton is increasing. 
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Wheel chair dealing... 


by Maydell 

Some time ago, Dr. Lyle Oberg announced to a breathless and waiting 
public that persons with disabilities were selling their drugs on the street. I 
thought this was a groovy idea, so | hustled down to the inner city with my 
30 caps of Sinequan and 30 hits of Chlorpromazine. 


| discovered that most people said they weren't depressed and didn't 
want the Sinequan. Others said the Chlorpromazine made their jaws move 
sideways and didn't want that either. There was a big demand for Valium 
and Ativan. Anyone with those drugs should be selling them because they 
are addictive. Most doctors won't prescribe them. 


I knew a guy who tiied to get high on Lithium, but his kidneys failed 
and he died. Anyone selling their Lithium should include a warning. | 
know a guy who sold some tranquilizers for $5. His clients turned him in. 
If any of you schizophrenics plan to sell your Clozapine, you better make 
sure to set up regular blood tests. 


Insulin is also a fun drug. It's popular with bikers. They put themselves 
into comas. 


I think selling our drugs on the street is a nifty way of getting back to 
work. We could set up shops, take over vacant supermarkets, get on the 
internet. We could courier the drugs around on DATS, although it is a noto- 
riously slow and unreliable form of transportation. Selling our drugs could 
be our Community Economic Development project. God knows, money 
for CED projects isn't going to come from anywhere else. I'm sure our doc- 
tors would cooperate by providing us with massive amounts of drugs for a 
few kick backs. None of our pharmacists would even notice. 


Shortly after Dr. Oberg's allegations, a local news program, caring for rat- 
ings now, obligingly showed some poor schmuck in a wheelchair being 
on for allegedly selli g his medication. Gee... he — 


fo further his drug busting, Dr. Oberg has restricted the availability of A 
incontinence supplies. Depends are now sold on the black market so if you 
see a guy in a trench coat with big, bulky packages under it; it's probably 
bootlegged disposable diapers. 

It's nice to know there is a vigilante in charge. Otherwise, we'd all be 
going to hell in a hand basket. @ 


Call and leave your comment: 
428-4001 ot Free 1-868-428-4001 


But AISH recipients will get a slightly better package. Social services claws 
back the increase from the Child Tax Benefit. But low-income families get 
free health care for their children. Homelessness in a major hardship in 
Alberta cities, but there is a wider public awareness of the problem. The 
Quality of Life Commission isn't solely responsible for these small improve- 
ments, but we are part of a network of citizens who use our influence to draw 
attention to our neighbour's difficulties. 


We ourselves have become better informed. The commission is known in 
political circles. We get invitations to present briefs at hearings on social poli- 
cy. We show up at rallies. We get interviewed by the media. We are proud to 
list Senator Douglas Roche and University Chancellor Lois Hole among our 
members and proud of our connections with people living in poverty. 


We facilitate conversations between people with political power and those , 
without it. We believe people of different experience should talk together. We | 
believe in the strength of human spirit. We intend to keep listening to those | 
who are suffering hardship. We will keep lobbying those who can do some- 
thing about it. @ Faith Brace 


Not third world poverty- 
more disgraceful 


|: the parents are poor, the children are poor. Poor children often grow 
up to produce more poor children. It's called the poverty cycle. 
Kathleen Rutledge was a secretary at Eastglen School for 23 years. She 
said after a while she saw the same names coming back onto the school 
tegister. The students who had been children on welfare were still on wel- 
fare, and raising their children on welfare. 


For them, poverty means unstable housing, and a less than adequate . 
diet. Often parents resort to buying what will last the longest or is the 
cheapest instead of the most nutritious. It's drink mix instead of juice. Of 
the parents who filled out the Edmonton Food Bank survey, nearly 17% 
said their children had missed meals because there was no food in the 
house. Some children missed a meal a day. This was even though almost 
half of the parents had skipped meals themselves so their children could 
eat. When there is limited income, housing and utilities have to come 
first. Then everything else. Food money is often the only money not 
already allocated to a fixed expense. With housing taking up to 60% of 
the total (insufficient) income, there's not much left. Any small emer- 
gency can devour the food allowance. 


Poor children often grow up in homes where the social worker has 
taken over the parenting role treating children and parents alike as depen- 
dents. It appears there is funding to help poor children through programs 
but are we overlooking that the real need is for parents to be able to pro- 
vide the learning stimuli at home? Who benefits most from programs? 
Those who are paid to run the program, and have the feel good benefit, or 
the children being programmed? A follow up of children who took Head 
Start, a pre-kindergarten program, indicates that they initially did better 
in school, but the effect wore off after a few years because the home envi- 
ronment was not changed. 


There are activities the children can't participate in. Every poor child 
has heard, "We can't afford it." After a while they stop asking. 
Expectations are lowered. 
~ Parents are more likely to be under stress and to be depressed. 

As one father put it, "I'm treated as though I lost my mind when | lost 
my job." Our government's lack of concern for the welfare of children in 
poverty was clearly revealed as early as January of 1993, when the first cut 
back to social assistance was the elimination of the children's recreational 
allowance. This was money available for new bicycles or skates, dance 
lessons or a trip to summer camp. The reason given was that many par- 
ents were not taking advantage of the money. How could they when most 
never knew it was available? After all, as Bob Scott, spokesperson for the 
Department of Social Services said, it is not their policy to give people 
anything unless they ask for it. 


Last fall the federal child tax benefits were increased for children living 
in poverty, supposedly to help parents to better provide for their children. 
Immediately, the social services sent letters informing clients that their 
checks would have deductions equal to the extra money being given. 
Once again the children, the most vulnerable and poorest of the poor, 
were deprived of any benefit from the increase. 


I hear, on a regular basis, reminders that this is not a third world coun- 
try and that there are children, we see them on TV, who are living in 
Third World countries. There are also refugee children who have lost their 
homes. As Sharon Starr from the housing directory of the Boyle Street Co- 
op said, "We cannot compare Third World Poverty with what we have 
here." It's not the same thing. There it is a tragedy. Here it is a disgrace. 


As a volunteer inner city street minister, | have seen children in poor 
homes right here in Edmonton who would make equally pathetic TV ads. 
I have taken hampers to homes where the only food in the fridge is a bot- 
tle of water. There are partially furnished homes, with children sleeping 
on foam mattresses on the floor, (that's too be expected since the social 
services decided in September, 1993, that people on assistance no longer 
needed furniture and cut back on the money for housewares and furnish- 
ing.) No, poverty for Alberta children is not Third World poverty. It is not 
an act of God like a hurricane, or a famine causing drought; it is pre- 
ventable. It exists because of unfairness and inequality. For Alberta chil- 
dren living in poverty it means living in a so-called land of plenty and 
knowing that for some intangible reason you cannot have what other 
children have. This leads to lowered expectations, a loss of self worth, and 
a continuation of the cycle of poverty. 


Linda Dumont 


Edito 


Enough of the excuses!! 


lright. Again we have heard that child poverty in Edmonton is rising and that tens of 
Aes of Alberta children are living without enough to eat. The Edmonton Social 

Planning Council recently reported that 48,000 Edmonton children are living with 
hunger or are at risk of hunger. A committee in Calgary called Feed Calgary's Children 
revealed similar findings in that city. There, 45,000 children are at risk of going hungry and 
many already are. However, this is not the first time we’ve heard these types of terrible sto- 
ries. 


With the most recent findings about child poverty in our province, we got the usual reac- 
tion from our elected leaders. I, for one, am sick and tired of Klein and his cabinet of uncom- 
passionate money men purposely avoiding issues that they fully realise are hurting many 
good people in this province. Klein is not an ignorant man and people who work with those 
who live in poverty and especially those who are poor have told him about the harsh reali- 
ties of being extremely poor. These are not fables. These are truths that are as hard and real 
as the ground we walk upon. Klein went on record in response to the recent reports and said 
that “if this is the case it must be because parents are 
neglecting their children.” You have to be kidding me! 


It’s time for Klein to be challenged. He cannot get away 

with saying such things. He is the one who has chosen to 

neglect children and poor and disadvantaged Albertans. 
He and his government have been the purveyors of most 
of the misery people in Alberta have had to endure. They 

UL Popendiie tothe bone aud reinvested little 

“ened our public health-care system. They have decided 
that if an Albertan becomes down on their luck that it's 
not the governments problem. 


The easiest thing to do, is to blame the people with the 
problems for their problems. That will absolve us from 
dealing with the issue. Klein is the king of this method of 
problem solving, but this has to change. He and his gov- 
ernment have a responsibility to at least acknowledge 
problems that unquestionably exist in our communities 
and attempt to find solutions. That is his job and our tax 
money is paying him to do that job 


Children in Alberta have no more time to listen to his 
petty avoidances of terrible realities that are sending them 
to bed hungry every night. They need food, education 
and happiness. Their parents need decent paying jobs and security to raise their families and 
all Albertans deserve a decent standard of living. It’s time for our Premier to start spending 
more energy finding solutions to problems instead of finding excuses. 


Wayne and Keith. 


April 18, 1999 was undoubtedly one of the saddest days of my life. |, along with millions 
of other Canadians and hockey fans watched Wayne Gretzky play his last game in the N.H.L. 
This deserves mention in this magazine which tries not to talk much about millionaire ath- 
letes. Wayne Gretzky is more than a millionaire athlete. He is a hero to many people includ- 
ing me. He is our Canadian superstar. | remember laying in bed as a kid when I was sup- 
posed to be sleeping, listening to Rod Phillips on the radio screaming out every amazing 
stroke of Gretzky brilliance. | cried when they won the cups, | cried when they traded him, I 
cried when | saw him sitting on the bench alone after losing the Olympic Gold and I cried 
when he skated around the ice for the last time in late April. But even though he’s always 
making me cry, | still would like to thank him for being so darn great and making so many 
people happy. Maybe one day we'll be able to feature him on the cover of Our Voice. 


On a final note, Our Voice is officially without the designservices of Keith Wiley. I would 
like to take a moment to thank Keith for all his work and for the support he gave me. | have 
moments when | feel like | can’t make this thing happen without him, but I'm sure I'll be 
fine. So thank you Keith. You are truly a wonderful person and I miss you. 

Welcome to Dave Luxton, who will be taking over the graphic design of the magazine. 
We’re lucky to have him. 


Michael Walters 
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Kikino Metis 
Settlement 
Kikino, Alberta 
TOA 2B0 
623-7868 
FAX: 623-7080 


Big Sisters & Big Brothers Society of Edmonton & Area 


Be a Volunteer Mentor 
Da It's Kids Stuff 


Phone: (780) 424-8181 


METIS CHILD AND FAMILY 


SERVICES SOCIETY 
10437-123 Street Edmonton, AB TSN 1N8 


PROVIDING SOCIAL SERVICES PROGRAMS TO CHILDREN, YOUTH AND 
FAMILIES IN THE COMMUNITY 
— WE CAN HELP - 
~ You CAN HELP - 
METIS AND ABORIGINAL FOSTER FAMILIES ARE NEEDED TO PROVIDE 
TEMPORARY CARE TO CHILDREN OF ABORIGINAL DESCENT. 
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ST. ALBERT 
CENTRE 


PH: 458-1629 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS 


Community Services Society of Edmonton 
Every Child Has The Right To A Family 


#350 - 10909 Jasper Ave. 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3L9 


Phone: (403) 429-5990 
Fax: (403) 429-6106 


THE HLAG SHOP 


° Flags * Flag Poles « 
¢ Custom Banners 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
15507 Stony Plain Road 1-6624 Centre Str. SE 
Edmonton, AB T5P 321 Calgary, AB 
484-5850 640-1842 


NIGHTHAWK| 29 years in Alberta! 
Manufacturing Inc. 
“Your One 
Stop Cushion : 1 Vite 
Shop” 
SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 


Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality 
Wheelchair Upholstery L &T Mix Sand & Gravel Ltd., 
Cushions and Accessories 8336 Sparrow Crescent, Leduc, AB 
T9E 8B7 
#2-51331 Range Road 224 (403) 922-4882 
Sherwood Park, AB Fax (403) 922-4451 Phone (780) 986 - 6721 
Canada T8C 1H3 1-800-661-6247 After hours (780) 986 - 1890 
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IN POOR 
HEALTH 


by H. Slade 


t has been hard to ignore 
the crisis in health care in 
our province. Not sur- 
prisingly, a lot of finger 
pointing has occurred with 
blame being bounced from 
governments both past and 
present. A lot of attention 
has been on the general 
effects of reduced medical 


| care, but let us not forget the real people involved. 


First there is James, a 42 year old Metis male. He and his brothers were raised by a 
hard working single mom. He remembers being poor and hungry much of the time. At 
12 he began to experiment with alcohol and soon found himself in trouble with the law. 
He admits to being an alcoholic, but so far has been unable to kick the habit. He has 


| spent most of his adult life living on the streets. He sleeps in the river valley and eats 
| whenever he can get a meal. Despite being a relatively young man, he has had 4 heart 


attacks and is not expected to live through another. Some of his health problems 


include: malnutrition, high blood pressure, severe heart muscle damage, addictions to 
| cigarettes, alcohol and various forms of street drugs. He is resistant to medical treatment 


even for what most of us would consider emergencies. He considers hospitals and doc- 
tors to be similar to jail and guards. He seems to suffer from paranoia, possibly damage 
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wait is not. 
Then there is Anna who has always had a roof over her head, but barely. Anna is in 


| her late 20's with two children (who have been apprehended by child welfare services). 
| She was raised by a mentally ill single mother. She was hungry, beaten and abused sexu- 


ally. At the age of 12 she began having sex with her boyfriend. She was pregnant at 13. 


_ She remembers being dangerously thin, bulimic and "bleeding a lot" when she miscar- 
| ried. She was "scared shitless to tell anyone" and so did not seek medical help. 


Bouncing between dad, mom, foster homes and boyfriends, she took comfort in alcohol, 


| cigarettes and food. Before she was 25 she was diagnosed with manic depressive illness, 
|" diabetes, anxiety-panic disorder, borderline personality disorder and morbid obesity. 


Being poor as a child had a profound impact on Anna, her fear of hunger caused her to 
gorge when she could. Now, when food is available she still acts out her old fears. 


These two "case studies" if you will, are typical of far too many people living in our 
province. There is no excuse to have hungry children in our city. There are alternatives 
to fight boredom and build real self-esteem, not tear it down like drugs and alcohol will. 
Sensual expression can be encouraged in appropriate ways, through physical fitness, 
dance and drama. It truly does take a village to raise a child, but if it is done right, the 
village is enriched. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Margaret Cunningham 


by Linda Dumont 

Margaret (Maggie) Cunningham, whose story ran 
in the March issue of OurVoice (Street Mom Maggie) 
passed away April 1. She was admitted to the hospital 
the day after the story was written. A copy of her 
story and photo was displayed at her funeral. Maggie 
is remembered for her warmth and her sense of 
humour even in the face of the difficulties she faced 
in life. 


CHILDREN AND POVERTY 


hen we talk about children and pover- 
W:. we need to realise that children are 

not isolated and alone in their pover- 
ty. Children are poor because their families are 
poor. We need to stop denying the fact that 
poverty and hunger exists for many children in 


our city, our province, and our country and 
need to start working on solutions. 


On November 24, 1989, the Canadian House 
of Commons unanimously passed a resolution 
o “eliminate poverty among Canadian children 
by the year 2000.” Here we are 10 years later 
and where do we stand? Between 1989 and 
1996, child poverty has increased by 60 % (1998 
Campaign 2000 report card on Child Poverty). 


In April, there were two studies released in 
Calgary and Edmonton which indicated that 
there are over 93,000 children in the two cities 
who are hungry or at risk of hunger. One study 
by the Edmonton Social Planning Council 
showed that in Edmonton, one in three children 
or 48,172 are hungry or have a poor quality diet. 


Many families are unable to provide an ade- 
quate and healthy diet for themselves. They have 
become dependent on food banks, breakfast 
programs and hot lunch programs. Some 
schools have been turning a blind eye to school- 
aged children who sneak their younger siblings 
into thes se tole en in order to ensure that 
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meal per day. ees a 


These programs are band-aid solutions to the 
main problem which is lack of income to provide 
the basic needs. We need to look at the long term 
solutions or we will perpetuate the cycle of pover- 
ty by teaching our children to be dependent on 
charity. Don’t get me wrong, these programs are 
meeting a very real need in our communities, but 
if we don’t address the problem of poverty we 
will need to develop more and more band-aids. 


We need to stop debating how many children 
are living in poverty. It doesn’t matter if it is 
50,000 or 5,000 the fact remains that many fami- 
lies can not meet their basic needs and end up 
having to depend on food programs to get by. 
Instead of debating which figures are correct, we 
need to look at long term solutions. 


Children from poor families are disadvantaged 
from birth. There is no money for stimulating 
toys, books, playschool, recreational activities, 
music lessons and no time to engage in some of 
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Our Children 
are Sacred 


Our work is to strive to 
protect and enhance that 
Sacredness by providing 
Aboriginal children and 
their families with wholis- 
tic, supportive social ser- 
vices and programs of 
high quality and cultural 
relevance. 


Story and photo by Deanna Shorten 


the free programs. Because of this we are losing a 
tremendous amount of human potential. 


HOW many children are 
7 erty. 
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Alberta’s welfare regulations force parents into 
training programs when their youngest child is a 
mere six months old. The family must then try to 
find quality and accessible childcare. That is truly 
a daunting task as many daycare centres do not 
accept children under the age of 18 months. We 
also know that poor families often rely on public 
transit as their primary method of transportation 
so they have to get a very early start to ensure 
they arrive at their programs on time. As well, 
most daycares are only open until 6:00pm and 
many jobs that are available require shift work. 
Then we need to look at the daily stresses on top 
of that, such as the inability to keep up with rent 
and utilities while operating in a deficit situation 
to begin with. It is very common for families to 
build up utility bills during the winter so when 
they head into spring they are faced with discon- 
nect notices which must be paid out of the food 


budg#ferta’s welfare regulations force parents into 
“We pay a heavy price for having children in 
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: Cares 


Pregnant...need help 


* Confidential/Free 
* Pregnancy Tests 
* Unconditional Support * Pregnancy Crisis Line 

Maternity & Baby Clothes 


¢ Friendship 
* Prenatal Classes 


488-0681 


Over 25 years of Community Service 


1-800-550-4900 24 Hr. 


our society who grow up in poverty.” (Prime 
Minister Jean Cretien, September 13, 1998) There 
is no question that allowing children to grow up 
in poverty presents a huge social cost. The ques- 
tion is what can we do about it? One solution is 
to streamline income security programs. 


Currently, we have a range of services such as 
the Child Tax Benefit, Employment Insurance, 
and Provincial Social Services. They could be 
rolled together to form a Guaranteed Annual 
Income which would reduce administation costs 
allowing more money to be put into the hands of 
the families who need it the most. What we as a 
society need to decide is will we invest in our 
future by ensuring that our children have good 
quality of life, ensuring they reach their full 
potential or will we pay later by building more 
ails, increasing health care spending and more 
expensive crisis intervention programs. 


Since the cuts to our “Welfare” program, the 
number of Child Welfare apprehensions has dou- 
bled and most of those cases are due to the lack 
of resources to provide the neccessities of life. 
Children who are apprehended cost the taxpayer 
twice as much as families on welfare receive plus 
the stress on the children further diminishes their 
chances for the future. An example of the sys- 
tematic unfairness is that a family of six would 
receive about $1500 a month to provide for their 
family, if the four children in — family were 
placed into the Child Wel 


are system, the cost 
ns fiscal ly respons ble? Is this benef ary our 
society as a whole? 

Personally, | would prefer seeing all of our 
children growing up healthy, happy and with 
hope for a bright future, without barriers prevent- 
ing them from reaching their full potential. The 
choice is ours, but we need to stop arguing about 
the problem and work on the solutions! 


Poverty in Action 


10874-97 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Fax: (780) 452-2138 


Our Voice 


would like to thank the 
Upper Crust Cafe 


on 85 Avenue and 109 Street 
along with the 


City Media Club 


on 60 Avenue and 103 Street 
for helping us celebrate our 5th Anniversary 
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e ® | @ est and open to emotions and feelings. 
Prison ] e S Ai & "It is a shame when I see many children falling into the ruts of their par- 


ents. Today I am 40 and really feel like | am finally seeing some light at the 
end of the tunnel. | have been clean for 16 years and other than 3 months 


by Donna LaPretre and the odd days for fines | have been able in one way to break the cycle of 
G" is a 40 year old recovering addict. He has 16 years clean time ‘in-and-out-of-jail’ syndrome." 
under his belt. From the age of 12 he lived on and off inner-city : : 
streets in Edmonton and Vancouver. 3 little girls 


Karrilyn and Amber are the step-daughters of James Agecoutay. The girls 
were 6 and 4 when James came into their lives and began his role as "Dad". 
They re 12-1/2 and 10-1/2 today. McKaylyn was born to James and Erin 2- 
1/2 years ago. In their own words, here are their thoughts and feelings: 


Gary's father was a Career criminal who did 18 years total time out of 25 
years of sentences. Rollie started his life of crime when he was 15 by steal- 
ing a car. Gary remembers him being a “jack-of-all-trades’ in the criminal 
business, ending his criminal life doing time for trafficking in heroin. The 


last five years of his life he managed to straighten out. He died at the age of _ "Hi! My name is Karrilyn. I'm the step-daughter of James Agecoutay. In 
58 from liver disease, the result of a lifetime of drinking and drugs. these few sentences I'm going to tell you how I feel about James being in 
Gary's last memory of his father was a visit he made in 1991 to 


Vancouver when he was in the hospital. It was the first time he remembers _ ont think its right for him mue to be kept in jail. He has 
ever hugging his father, a hug tha lose and ; e! it's hard with my mom sick 
"for a change, not like hugging a tree ; rk while I'm trying to balance 
impulse, he phoned his dad and said It's not like I'm the one tak- 
ber ever telling you this, but I n mom looks after her a good 
what you did". i time. If James were here it 
Gary says he didn't know his dac ip help. My mom is just recover- 
jail until he got older. He often saw h oy and nays we Ore 
father in suits and thought he was a | 2 es pag pa - 
ing salesman. Much of his life is ab ard as it is for ye for my mom and 
His first memory was of his dad being unger sisters, maybe even harder. 
drunk and violent, fighting with his mot mes in jail is awful. Those big iron 
er. At the age of 3 he remembers running ag shut behind us when we go in. 
away after seeing somebody get raped. He rounded by high fences. They 
remembers times trying to control his $ and check through everything 
father's drunken rages during blackout . re we atent bringing in drugs. It 
Another time, treating him like a bab: + oe I. © ox feel like I’m the criminal. The vis- 
ting him in a chair and telling him t Bs Cw always full of people but the 
behave himself. _you all the time and listen to 
It's embarrassing! But 


Gary also remembers when 


in Summer it s better because we can at least 
tside but it’s a small area and there still 
ing to do. | don't like the trailer 
hr. private family visits) because 
cooped up all that time with only a 
ittle yard. There isn't much to do but 
[V and play a few games. 


age of 11 in the airport having the Rt 
tell him to “bend over and spread them 
after having to drop his pants because his _ 
dad could have been using him to trans- 
port drugs. oD 
"| think about my lite and how it felt 
never to really feel that safe and loving 
warmth that is needed to grow up h 
I was thrust into a world that wasn’ 
don't blame my parents for my life. 
wish that we could have sat down 
talked about the way it was and 
express Ourselves. | realise it is too 
what I can do is express myself 
how | was feeling all those ye 
else can maybe break the cycle fur 
tional crap we all grow up with. | have to live with the scars of my own life; 
the acts of violence | had to live with, the ones | did and the ones done to 
me. Violence was the only way that I could create the illusion of feeling 


jail. He has missed out on my 
aristmas, Laster, Father's Day and 
wents for as long as I've known 
long time. | have missed him. 
see him. 
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safe and powerful. The very first thing | remember in my life was an act of Ce 
violence. | pray to my Creator that the last thing | remember is not an act 1 asked McKaylyn, the 2-1/2 year old where daddy was. While she was 
of violence. busily showing me how she did her exercises, she said, "At work". 

"Today I am trying to do something to make this world a better place to These three little girls are finding life difficult. Because their mother is in 
live. | have tears in my eyes when I wish my father was here so | could a single-mom situation, they have added responsibilities. They tell me they 
share all the nice things that are happening to me. Would he be proud of wish James was home with them because things are easier then and Mom is 
me? It sure would feel great if he could be here, but it wasn’t meant to be. happier. They are fortunate to have a very loving Grandmother who plays a 
All I ever wanted from my dad was a thumbs up and the odd word of big part in their lives. 


encouragement. It's really not a big thing to me that my father spent many 
years in jail. Someone can be in jail and still be a good parent by being hon- 


In April's Fifth anniversary issue of Our Voice, docu- 
mentary film maker Michael Moore spoke with Our 
Voice. This is the conclusion of the discussion. 


OV: Globalisation. America is leading the 
way and forcing countries like Canada to lower 
its standard so to cater again to the rich. In sim- 

le terms, what does it mean. to. yvou.and what 
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MM: The whole thing with globalisation is 
that the rich no longer consider themselves 
American or Canadian, they are part of what is 
the world economy. They could give a rats ass 
about the country they live in or the neighbour 
they live next door to. But it's very important to 
have the rest of us thinking in terms of national- 
ism, you know, ‘I'm an American and that 
Mexican is taking my job.' So they get all of us 
working people focusing our anger and blame on 
each other instead of on the right people. 
American and Canadian rich people all see glob- 
alisation the same way. If you remember the first 
trade agreement before NAFTA(North American 
Free Trade Agreement) (before NAFTA was the 
Free Trade Agreement), it was all a big scam by 


The candy man....poor but princely 


by Cec Garfin 


James had early ambitions of becoming a policeman but because of 
health reasons it didn't work out. He has panhandled downtown for 6 years 
and more recently only stays on Whyte Avenue, where he finds the people 


more friendly and generous. 


James really loves his mother and on occasion will buy her flowers; more 
recently he gave her $200 to purchase some medical stockings. James pan- 
handles out of need. He has nothing else to do with his days and neéds the 


money. 


He is known as the Candy Man or the Pepsi Kid because of his liking for 


the U.S. to take advantage of low wage 

workers in Canada or to have work 
shipped to low wage workers here. Also 
there are more Canadian immigrants in the US 
either legal or illegal than from any other coun- 
try. Many people are coming here to find there 
fortunes and not necessarily bringing it back to 
Canada. 


OV: There's been a lot of concern expressed in 
our media, from the anti-tax right lately about so 
many of our largest brains leaving Canada to 
find their fortunes in the US. Can you comment? 


MM: Well they're half right and that is why 
they're so successful in their appeal and this is 
what is dangerous about the nuttier rightwing 
groups like our Ross Perot or your Reform Party. 
They succeed because they appeal to a basic pop- 
ulism and they often have a healthy disrespect 
for authority and rich people, but they take that 
and twist it and try to build their movements by 
creating fear among people, you know like- that 
American or Mexican is taking my job or our 
greatest minds are fleeing the country, close the 


borders- that's not really the problem. The oe 
hat I've 
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when you - in the US and you look to Canada 


you see a lot of things you wish our country 
would aspire to, both in terms of how you are as 
individuals and how over the years you have leg- 
islated certain beliefs you have about how you 
should treat each other. It's now sad to watch 
you remove those safeguards. 


Michael Moore's new series, airing on Bravo, 
The Awful Truth debuts in Canada on Sunday 
May 16. 

The show, a lot like TV Nation, Moore's first 
tv series, is a bold adventure into challenging the 
laws and movements of corporate America. One 
can expect unlimited hilarity and enlightenment 
from the Awful Truth and Moore continues to 
be in the face of the fat cat, whether he's chal- 


Interview and story by Michael Walters 


oa 


P.I.N. House (People in Need). 
One unpleasant occurrence pan- 
handling downtown was when 
a number of people punched 
and kicked him and stole his 
money, his jacket and shoes. 


The other side of the coin, a 
nice story occurred late last year. 
He asked a lady for 50 cents for 
a cup of coffee. She gave him a 
$50 bill instead and James didn't realise what he had until he got home that 
day. James is 38 years old and was born in Edmonton. His adopted parents 
live here and he has two sisters. Our Voice vendors on Whyte Avenue are 


lenging Secretary of Defence William Cohen to 
an arm wrestle or trying to sneak an American 
worker into Mexico to get his old job back. 


Premiere segments scheduled for May com- 
bine topical issues with Moore's own keen obser- 
vations, including -A cheaper way to conduct a 
witch hunt. Moore takes a group of puritans 
down to D.C. to show Ken Starr and the con- 
gress how next time to conduct a proper and 
affordable witch hunt. Moore poses the hush 
hush ‘Are you a fornicator?’ question to the 
many Republicans he encounters along his way. 


-HMO Funeral. Moore plans a funeral for the 
father of a four year old girl and invites the CEO 
of HMO Humana. The man will soon die because 
HMO has a policy of selling people two health 
insurance policies and honouring the one that 
does not apply to the individual. In this case the 
father needs a pancreas transplant. The CEO does 
not come to the funeral so Moore brings the 
funeral to him. 


-Air drop TVs on Afghanistan. The new reli- 
gious government in Afghanistan has given 
everyone thirty days to turn in their televi- 
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country so they don't miss his show. 

Make sure to tune in on May 16. 

"C'mon Ralph, I'll take you on Buddy!" 

Since our Premier will never go to Michael 
Moore, perhaps we can bring him to Alberta. 

In his interview with Our Voice, Michael 
Moore said he'd love to come to Edmonton. But 
being as busy as he must be, it might take a bit of 
convincing. If you would like to see Our Voice 
bring Michael Moore to Edmonton, you can help 
us out by writing a letter to his attention, telling 
him who you are and why you want to see him 
in Edmonton. Then email, fax or drop off these 
letters to us and we'll make sure he reads them all 
and we'll do our best to bring him to our city. # 


encouraging James to sell Our Voice to make his extra money. We will cer- 


both. He often buys a number of chocolate bars and gives them to vendors 
and buskers on Whyte Ave. He also gives chocolatebars to his friends at 
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tainly welcome him aboard. 
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Throw away kids Canada's 
second class citizens 


Rodney Graham in Winnipeg 


hey are the last to be hired and the first to 
be laid off. They have the hardest time find- 

ing housing - landlords prefer tenants with 
deep pockets and plenty of references. If they are 
too young they cannot even obtain shelter legally 
or obtain other support services unless charged 
with a crime. They are 
"throw away kids", 
Canada's second class citi- 
zens. 


Youth Not At Fault 


According to the 
Toronto task force on 
homelessness paper, 
"Taking Responsibility for 
Homelessness", more than 
70% of young people who 
leave home prematurely 
do so because of physical 
and/or sexual abuse. Not 
because of the fault of the 
child. 


Amber and Tina 


Amber Sekora, 20 yrs, 
and Tina Shaver, 18 yrs, 
frequented the Siloam 
Mission in order to survive. Tina, who's been on 
the street for two years, gets $271 a month for ... 
shelter and about $80 or $90 every two W eeks for 
food. 

"I usually end up spending my rent on food 
and other things and then cannot afford my rent, 
that's why I end up living with friends or sleeping 
in restaurants." 


"I come from parents who beat kids," she said, 
"I'm worried about my sister. She's only fourteen 
and still at home." 


Tina has Fetal Alcohol Syndrome... 


Amber was also beaten regularly and as well 
has Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 


"My family doesn't want anything to do with 
me, " she says, "they don't like my boyfriend. My 
real dad is in Edmonton. I'm studying the Bible, 
living day to day. I used to do drugs, it was the 
thing to do, it dulls the feelings of hopeless- 
ness...God has helped me out." 


"There's not enough help," she said, "Some of 
these people need treatment." She glanced around 
the crowded room where about two hundred 
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hungry street people ate. 


Siloam Mission has recently been torn down as 
part of the city's beautification program...A cruel 
testament to Ambers words..'not enough help..' 


Youth Misunderstood 


In the face of rising youth homelessness across 
Canada the government is beefing up it's young 
offenders act. 


"We don't have to go to extremes of penalties 
to solve our problems," said Glen Cochrane, 
Winnipeg's street gang coordinator. "They are try- 
ing to legislate away their social troubles and it's 
not going to work." 


Flip, Maria, and Pixie sing in Winnipeg. 
i 


Cochrane said 
youth must be 
mor;re appealing 
than gang life 
before they have 
the strength to 
resist the lure of 
the street. He says 
the portrayal of 
youth out of con- 
trol has been 
blown out of propor- 
tion by the media. 


The 1998 Canadian Global Almanac gives a 
picture much different than the one portrayed by 
Canadian media across our nation: 90 percent of 
homicides committed in Canada were carried out 
by adults - only 10 percent by youth. 84 percent 
of assault was perpetrated by adults, 15 percent by 
youth. 71 percent of theft under $5,000 was by 
adults--29 percent by youth. And, interestingly, 
theft over $5,000 was even higher- 80 percent by 
adults...20 percent by youth. 


Youth are also far more likely to be victims of 


Happy Mothers | 
Day, Mom! | 
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How Sweeps, 


Amber and Tina 


Wovld you 
hile o drink? 


assault from an adult than an adult is likely to be 
assaulted by a youth. 


Flip, Maria, and Pixie 


Flip is 16 years old and was tossed out by his 
parents. He gets by asking for money on the street 
(hard to get away with in Winnipeg), and "couch 
surfing" at friends who have apartments... 


Maria, 18 yrs, is not really homeless but is a 
student at U.W. and subsidises her tuition expens- 
es by busking. Maria pointed out that students are 
often a step away from the street. Statistics show 
that tuitions for university have increased by 
150% since 1993. The average student debt has 
grown from about $8,000 in 1991 to nearly 
$25,000 in 1998. 


Pixie, 15 yrs, was verbally abused at home 
by virtually every member of the family. 

"| was the scapegoat", she said. "I was called 
the slut", "stupid", "fat".. lots of things." 


"It was all hush hush, the physical abuse 
started around age 7. Then one morning at 
age thirteen mom woke me up and said, 
‘You're not welcome in this home! Get out!’ 


"Pixie" has been in five foster homes since 
age thirteen. "Most of the foster homes | 
was in, I was physically abused. Most of 
these foster homes are only in it for the 
money. | know one guy who has ten kids... 
he makes a lot of money. | would run away 
from homes mainly because of physical 
abuse and some- 
times because of 
verbal abuse...I did- 
n't like it, it remind- 
_ ed me of home. 


talk about abuse oF 
any kind because 
they're afraid to tell 
- because they usual- 
ly are not believed - 
it's supposedly 
always the kids 

| fault..." 


Pixie’s parents are 
both professionals, 
now divorced, and her father lives in Ontario. 

Her mother often gives her money. But "Pixie" 
calls it a "bribe". Her mother has never invited her 
back home. 


"| always bring a few people with me when | 
meet her in public to collect the "bribe", she said, 
"it's because I'm afraid of her." 


Maria looked a bit startled by her remark. 

"You mean you're afraid she'll kill you?" she 
said. 

"No,"...she said, "it's because she's hurt me so 
much...I just don't want to be alone with her." # 
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all my street 


A daily struggle... reflecting on mother's day 


by Delmy Garcia 


from the perspective of women's specific problems, 
which are always related to life, survival, health and chil- 
dren. 


Fi me it is important to look at and understand things 


Women all over the world have to endure pain, suffering 
and struggle for their own rights. Many women have lost their 
children, their husbands have disappeared, they have been 
raped, they are working the streets, they are single parents, 
they are hungry, unable to find employment and are living in 
shanty homes, suffering from malnutrition. 


These realities are not far from what I see here at the Bissell 
Centre. I see native, caucasian or those from other minority 
cultures, prostituted and raped by life with their tired faces, 
physically marked by drug or alcohol abuse. They are preg- 
nant with children, loosing teeth and hair . They have vision 
problems and are unable to afford glasses. They are suffering 
from eating disorders. They are hungry, many with a body 
showing the worst years of life. Some are on Social Assistance 
and struggling everyday to feed their kids. 


We belong to the so called First World, but yet | hear moms 
on a daily basis telling me how they are feeding their infants 
with coffee, evaporated milk without sugar, Homo milk at 
birth, water, a piece of pizza at three months old, pudding, or 
yogurt. That is all they have in the house to eat. These chil- 
dren at early months are already showing signs of malnutri- 
tion. They are not being bathed for days, and have lots of aller- 
gies and respiratory problems. They have teeth already with cavi- 
ties. They have very little positive stimulation. These are our children from 
the First World. 


a os . 


“ary TWA WME Tanne : Ne first thing that comes — 
into my mind is the rich suffer from full stomachs and the poor suffer from 


empty stomachs. Nowadays it is not enough to feel sorry for the poor 
because that sorrow doesn't go too far. 


To be in solidarity with the poor we don't have to give up everything or 
stop being who we are. It's the effort to open ourselves up, and try to under- 
stand their culture and lifestyle. To discover the human meaning of wealth 
is to discover a happiness, a well-being, a meaning for that which is the fruit 


Where are they now 


In the March issue of Our Voice, Tom Murray talked to Gerald Boychuck, 
a Political Science Phd, about a recent report done by the Alberta 
Government and the Canada West Foundation looking into the results of 
heavy cuts to Alberta's Social Service supports back in 1993 and 1994. 
Boychuck's report was critical of the Canada West Foundation report, say- 
ing that their methodology was deeply flawed and that actually they give 
no real, honest indication in determining where people who were cut off or 
restricted from social supports are now. 


Here are some of the real human stories as we try to find out "WHERE 
ARE THEY NOW!" 


My sister's story 


by Betty Nordin 

Here in Canada we have so many people in need of help and they can't 
get it. One example of this is my sister. She has Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
(EA.S.) and is very easily intimidated by people with authority. She was on 
welfare because of her situation. Then she came into a small inheritance, an 
amount considered to be enough for about six months of modest living. 
When the money ran out, she still had Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, was still 
unemployable and couldn't get back on welfare. She didn't know how to 


| Happy mother Heather with happy baby | 
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of human hands, that every person has a right to. 


During the month of May, which is the month of Mother's Day, | want 


you to reflect on these women who are not only mothers, but they are war- 
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daily basis they are struggling to survive and be there for their children. For 
these women, it will be hard to celebrate Mother's Day if they don't have 
baby formula or food on the table to feed their infants or their older chil- 


dren. 


Just remember that we do have a place for our gifts and our work at the 
service of changing society. We have to see our good to serve the grassroot’s 
struggle. @ 


manage her money and a lot of people took advantage of her. She was 
broke and had nowhere to turn. 


She continued to reapply for assistance, but was refused numerous times. 
She appealed repeatedly, but again to no avail. They continued to tell her 
that she had her inheritance. | don't know how long they thought it could 
last. My sister gave them her bank statements showing she had no money, 
but social services in Calgary continued to refuse her. When she wrote the 
department of Social Services a letter stating she had absolutely no money, 
they then requested bills and receipts for every transaction she had made. 


Most of her inheritance went to rent and toa-very opportunistic landla- 
dy, who gave her no receipts. When my sister went broke, the landlady 
started taking her things, like her t.v. and furniture and selling them. She 
had no one at the time to give her direction. When there was no more for 
the landlady to take, she kicked my sister out on the street. 


Social Services and AISH were still refusing to help her. The result was 
that my sister was going to give up and go and live on the street again. It 
was the only place she thought she had to go, but I was able to get her to 
come up here to stay with me for a while. The good news is, that after a 
week here in Edmonton, she was able to get some help. She was given $160 
by Social Services as a start and hopefully get some help for F.A.S. 


Her self-esteem is up a bit now. She said, "I finally feel like a human 
being again." Her esteem was so low that she thought the only place she 
belonged was 'sleeping in a dumpster’. Why should a person’s self-esteem be 
dragged down so low? What kind of support system is that? So where is my 
sister now? On her own, she'd be a $160 away from the street. @ 


Poetry by Tom Hind 


RATIONS 


my life is on quarter ounce rations 
a swig of beer here, a puff there, 
very little daily meat as I meet 
more vegetarians than carnivores 
under the black umbrella 

perched on top of which two crows 
squawking 

utter death threats; 


the Time is Coming, yes, Time loams 

Apocalyptically black with feathers 

that tickle as they. diligently kill 
ALL 

Very good and Very bad people. 


A WISH 


Can time's clock ticking away mortals 
Be stopped at some future date 

As is the human it minutes away 

To meet a stop watch fate? 


Oh time! What purpose, what advance 
Makes you take your certain stance 
With life, which swings in pendulum 
Unerringness to death? 


To make it so unsure 
For those who entertain its pleasure? 


Why do you measure life’s hour. 


Making it more than something to treasure? 


Oh time, that I were you, 
What then could I not do! 


It’s True: 
On Gre 


When one Greyhound full price adult ticket is 
purchased, one child under 16 years rides free. 
So there’s no reason youngsters can’t share your 
travel adventures. Go Greyhound, and save! 


call 1-800-661-TRIP for full details. 


* 7 day advance purchase required 


Contact your Greyhound Agent in Edmonton at 413-8747 or 


Greyhound 


LAST STAMP 


If ever I could not post myself 

to some glimmering destination, 

some emboldened actions glazing life’s run 

from life to lifetime until candle’s done 

and all is extinguished except happy memories ... 


What if I couldn’t post myself as I pleased 
because interventional fate torture me, seized 
my soul and threw it against mountain walls 
until its rosen colour slowly began its falls 


into one of Dante’s fiery chasms 

where devils worship lowly, life-hungering fashions 

giving all to Baal, declared king of the dead, 

who knows no glory unless it have blood-splattered head. 


Now, if I can’t post my mind to climb slippery-peaked 
mountains 
goated 
— 
ob-catted 
running raging burbling creeks and fountains ... 
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then, please, Sir, diligently, softly tell me ... 


What do I do with the last stamp? 
Eh? if I can’t post myself to some country’s ramp? 


Then, Sir, what good is the last stamp? 


CAFE & 
CATERERS 


10909 - 86 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G OWS 


433-0810 433-2695 


HOURS OF OPERATION 
Monday to Wednesday 


hound 11:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m 
9 Thursday & Friday 
as 


11:00 a.m.- 10:00 p.m. 


Help a 
great. 
cause 


: ‘ the 
advertise 
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(In last month's installment, Hope faces her loss of love for 
Kenny, her husband. She finds it unbearable to be near 
him and is grateful when he leaves. She's hurt, however, 
that her children miss him and blame her that he's gone.) 


BY ALLISON KYDD 


fter about six months, it seemed that 
Aiteres little family had settled into a rou- 

tine. To her relief, Kenny was finally pick- 
ing up the children at the scheduled time on his 


weekends--for the first few months he'd seemed to 
stop by whenever he felt like it. 


fail. Waiting for her to beg him to come home. It 
didn't seem to matter that he'd found another 
woman who needed a man. Hope knew about 
her because the children always came home full 
of stories about Veronica and her house. But 
Kenny still acted as if he owned Hope as well, so 
she felt sick just seeing his car at the curb. 


Once she tried to avoid him by having a 
headache and going to bed. She hoped he'd just 
pick up the children and leave. To her horror, she 
heard his footsteps on the stairs, and for a weak 
moment she pictured him coming into the bed- 
room and taking her in his arms. It was so tempt- 
ing, the dream of having someone to care for her 
again. 

Just in time, she remembered it wasn't just 
love-making that had happened between them. 
She jumped out of bed, grabbed her robe and put 
it on, ripping a sleeve half out of its socket as she 
did so, and got to the doorway first. As she 
opened the door, pulling it closed behind her, she 
met him face to face. 


"Are you hiding someone then?" he asked. She 
ignored him, stepped out of reach and headed 
down the stairs, praying that he'd follow her. The 
children were waiting by the door. All in their lit- 
tle jackets with their bags over their shoulders. 
She was hugging them lavishly when Kenny came 
back down. 


"Hurry up, Da, we're ready to go!" said four- 
year-old Shelagh, putting her hands on her hips 
just as if she was going to dance for them, just the 
way her father'd taught her. Kenny grinned at her 
and whirled his youngest daughter into his arms. 
Shelagh was his darling. She was still so young 


and fearless. Kenny never seemed to enjoy his 
children as much when they got older. 


"Bye, Mum," muttered the other two, and the 
whole lot of them trooped out the door without 
another word. Hope watched through the sun- 
room window until Kenny's car pulled away. 
Then she sat down on the nearest chair. She 
wrapped her arms around herself, feeling the bare 
skin where she'd torn her robe, and let the tears 
roll down her cheeks. 


Next time she'd know better than to try to 


avoid seeing Kenny, though she hated the way he 
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coming home late fro 
didn't want to miss saying goodbye to the chil- 
dren, and he'd say she was neglecting them. Or 
maybe he'd even come and make a scene at the 
bookstore. No sense risking it. All she could do 
was avoid getting into any kind of serious conver- 
sation and never give him any reason to go 
upstairs in what was now her house. 


As time went on, Shelagh stopped asking for 
her Da in between the weekends they saw him. 
And Gareth stopped coming home from school 
mad every day; now it was only every second day. 
Even Margie seemed to be more relaxed. She actu- 
ally asked a friend to visit after school, something 
she'd never done before. 


Hope, who always rushed to be there at least 
half an hour before the children came home, 
went to welcome them as usual when she heard 
Gareth's key at the back door. 


"Hi, Mum," he said and whistled on his way 
upstairs. Then there was Margie herding Shelagh 
inside with far more kindness than she usually 
showed her sister and, finally, this strange little 
girl in tow. 


"Hello, Moth-er," said Margie self-consciously, 
but giving her mother an extravagant hug around 
the waist, which revealed her excitement. "We're 
going to play ‘Little House on the Prairie’, and 
Shelagh's going to be the baby." 


"Goo, goo," said Shelagh, to prove it, imitating 
Margie's hug in a way that made Hope's heart 
lurch with pleasure. Her baby then took the 
friend by the hand and led her upstairs; Margie 
started after them. 


work on those days. She 


Hope could tell her oldest daughter was having 
difficulty hiding her pride and delight in having a 
friend come over. For Hope, however, the extra 
child was a problem. 


"Margie, come here," she called. 


"What?" said Margie twitching her shoulders 
and looking longingly up the stairs. Hope beck- 
oned again and, when Margie finally came to her, 
whispered so they wouldn't be overheard. 

"Is your friend staying for supper?" 


"I don't know. Maybe." 


Well, Sweellearl, 1 Luink maybe you sho 


invite her. You see, I only have enough hot dogs — 
for us." 

Margie's face drooped instantly, and her voice 
became a whine, "Oh, why do we have to be so 
poor all the time? Why can't we be like other 
people?" Hope caught her by the shoulders, a bit 
more roughly than she'd planned. "Listen,’ she 
said, "I don't need that kind of talk from you. 
Margie, look at me!" She gave her a shake. 


Margie twisted within her grasp. "You're hurt- 
ing me," she whimpered--extravagantly, Hope felt. 
"Why do you have to be so mean?" Hope released 
her, instantly ashamed. "Next time, just please 
ask me first," she said, escaping to the kitchen to 
save face. She could give Margie's little friend her 
own supper, she supposed, better that than spoil 
her daughter's day anymore than she already had. 


Why had she been so hard on Margie? Was it 
her period coming? Was she just that lonely, jeal- 
ous of her own children for having friends when 
she had nobody? 


A few minutes later the telephone rang. The 
speaker identified herself as a Mrs. Allen. She was 
from social services, she said. 


"Yes," said Hope, for lack of anything better to 
say. Her throat felt suddenly dry, as if she knew 
this would be another crisis. 


"We've had a complaint about you," said the 
invisible Mrs. Allen. 


to be continued. 
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homas Hoon, a -— 
second Dan y ‘ 
| Black belt vol- <> 


unteer instructor, 

loves the challenge of 
helping young stu- 

dents develop the 
fundamentals of self- « 
defense. 


Thomas hopesto  ~ * 
one day establish his 
own Karate studio. 
This skilled and expe- 
rienced instructor : 
would love to one ae 
day provide Karate 
teaching to children 
living in the inner 
city. 

"I remember back 
as a kid, I totally loved going to Karate 
and getting such a positive attitude. 
That's why I want to give back to the 
kids. I get high on seeing their smiling 
faces. I want to teach kids to do it for 
fun, because there are too many clubs 
out there that are in it for the money," 
Thomas says. 


Sensei Fred Bogosoff has been 
instrumental in assisting Thomas 
toward obtaining his Blackbelt at the 
age of 12. The fourth Dan Black certi- 
fied martial arts instructor, in the art of 
Sakuu-Kai, has had emotional and 
social impact on Thomas and has 
helped inspire him to excel in the 
ranks of professional competition. 


Developing the proper skills in 


VOLUNTEER 


Make a difference in the life of a child 


CALL - 422-6038 


Be a part of our team at 


Boys’ & Girls’ Clubs of Edmonton 


9425 - 109A Ave 
Z) “Where Every Kid Fits” 


Karate has enhanced Hoon's self-confi- 
dence. "Back in Grades 1, 2 and 3, 
prior to martial arts, | was the quietest 
kid in the class. People wouldn't even 
know I was in the class. | wouldn't put 
up my hand for anything. I was the 
shiest guy out there. Now I'm probably 
one of the most out going in my 
school. It's all self-confidence. You 
know you've disciplined yourself and 
that you're good at something. 


"If your child is between the age of 
7 and 14 and if they'd be interested in 
Karate classes, please contact Pauline 
Wong at 457-5990 or else call 914- 
6801. Classes go from 5 - 6:30 p.m 
every Monday at Kildare Elementary 
School at 7525-144 Avenue in 
Edmonton. # 


Khe Carousel 
“A Hand Up Not a Handout” 


EDMONTON AND DISTRICT 
POSTER FAMILY ASSOCIATION 


Catherine Ryan 


Director 


Main Floor, 8205 . 90 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta TOC 1N8 


USED CLOTHES, TOYS, HOUSEHOLD GOODS & FURNITURE 


Telephone: (780) 496-9890 
Fax: (780) 4692760 


Supporters 
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Thank you to the businesses and organisations whose 
support helps publish this magazine. We invite you to take 
your business to them as supportive community businesses 


and organisations. 


A Cappella Catering 


12704-110 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 
T5M 2L7 
454-2642 


Acron Roofing & 


Consulting 
1423-70 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
T6P IN5 
440-4140 


Amalgamated Mining 


Equipment Ltd. 
10025-29a Avenue 
Edmonton AB 
T6N IA9 

469-5677 


Chief Automotive 


Distributors 
5925-99 Street 


Edmonton, AB 


 T6E 3N OK, 55 En. Se. Gat 


437-1030 


JA Matheson Equities 
11914 129 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

SE 0N3 
455-6688 


Liquor World 

#100-3838 Calgary Trail North 
Edmonton, AB 

T6j 7A9 

435-1444 


Mayo Industrial 
Automotive Sales 
10538-1 15th Street 
Edmonton, AB 

T5H 3K4 

426-2870 


Michener Allen 


Auctioneering 

May 8 Over 1400 Cars, Trucks & 
RVs 

May 7 Industrial Sales 

Hwy |6 West Bevington Road, 
Edmonton, AB 


470-5584 
Northern Alberta 
ervices Ltd. 


1 1024-127 Street ele iia 
Edmonton AB 

T5M 0T2 

452-9513 


Tri-Stad Construction Inc 


4437-99Street 
Edmonton, AB 
T6E 5Bé6 
434-3422 


Treatment Foster Care Program 


-.. is cecruiting experienced parents, foster Gs 
parents and persons with professional backgrounds in 
working with children. This position will provide a great 


opportunity to become part of a Multi-professional 


Treatment Team. 

As a member of our team, you would provide 
therapeutic care and interventions for one or two children 
in your home between the aged of 2 and 14 years who 


are demonstrating behavioural and/or emotional 


disturbances. 
If you are: dedicated, committed to helping children 


and their families, have experience with children and 


would like to be part of a treatment team, please call 
Debbie at #454-8515. 


Training, support, and 


remuneration provided(approx. $1200 month). 


DO YOU LOVE COSMETICS? 


Earn $30 or more an hour representing 
ALOETTE COSMETICS through home 
presentations. No inventory investment, 
no deliveries. 


Call Norma or Cynthia 


at 


1-800-351-3851 


STUDENT LEGAL SERVICES 
OF EDMONTON 


Services include: 
Assistance in Provincial Court and before tribunals with 


regard to: 


@ Debt/Collection Agencies @ Do Your Own Divorce 
@ Landlord and Tenant Clinics 


— 


Criminal Offences 
@ Driving Offences 
@ Speak to Sentence 
@ Trials 


@ Student Finance Appeals 

@ Student Appeals 

@ Social Service Appeals 

@ Employment/Wrongful 
Dismissal 


iT |, 


And More! 
A Free Service 
nae Provided by 
U of A Law 
Students* 
* Income Guidelines in Effect 


Located on U of A 
Campus at Emily 
Murphy House 

Call 492-2226 

For More Information 


S$ AHA 


Upholstery Ltd. 


“Custom Top Shop” 
Auto - Truck - industrial - Boats 
Alrcratt - Seat Covers 
Winter Fronts - Furniture 
Convertible Tops - Vinyl Tops 


HOSAM RABEEH 
8825 - 63 Ave. (Argyll Road) Tol: 465-2825 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E OES 465-2315 
"We Gotch’a Covereo” Fax: 469-6714 
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BY JOHN ZAPANTIS 


ichelle, now a veteran Our Voice 
vendor, is partially blind and has 
been disabled since birth. 


The outgoing and friendly young 
woman is admirably acknowledged for her 
courage and diplomacy when meeting cus- 
tomers who stop and chat while buying 
Our Voice. 

Michelle began selling Our Voice in May 
of 1996. 

Vending Our Voice supplements 
Michelle's monthly income. 

"It helps me buy a lot of things I need 
like groceries and clothing," she says. 


You may find Michelle selling Our Voice 
in Edmonton on 102 avenue and 100 
street, 102 street-Jasper ave and by the exit 
of the 102A avenue Churchill LRT pedway. 


Michelle would like to express these 
sweet words of encouragement for loyal 
customers who continually show their support 
for her and other vendors. 


EVERY Authorised 
vendor has a 


BADGE! 


Our. 
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CITIZEN OF THE MONTH 
Connie Gamble 
by Cec Garfin 


Connie Gamble grew up in Athabasca and 
came to Edmonton seeking work about 10 years 
ago. 

To keep busy she volunteered at the SPCA, 
where she looked after the dogs and kennels for 
6 months. She then was offered a full time paid 
position doing the same thing, which she held 
for 15 months. Four months ago she started vol- 
unteer work at the main food bank sorting fruit 
and vegetables. She is a hard worker and enjoys 
the atmosphere there. She works well on her 
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* aa Citizen of the Month 


EVERY MONTH in Our Voice, we will be featuring someone who 
has gone the extra mile in their lives or in their careers to make a 

difference in the lives of those who are less fortunate. 

The Citizen of the Month will receive a dinner for two courtesy of 
the Garneau Cafe’ Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 


Vendor Name 
Number 
Authorised by 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
* | will be sober at all times while working. 

* | will be polite to all members of the public. 
* | will vend only in areas that are authorised. 


own or with others. Connie is looking forward 
to summer; she likes playing softball. ~ 
Congratulations Connie, you're a deserving 

winner. 
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| went to school for the deaf in Saskatoon in 1974. | learned how to draw when I was five andah 
mv first kindergarden class 


ill othe: 


The 


Allen Gatereaux 
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Hi mv name is Allen Gatereaux. | was a treaty First Nation of Black Lake, Saskatchewan. | was born in 1970 and 


1 few years grew up with my beautiful mother and close sister. 


alf years old in 


1 child I recall time spent with my great Grandparents. They taught me how to winter trap and winter hunt and 


parts of my tradition and culture 


{ graduated from the School for the Deaf in 1991 and moved to Edmonton where | heard of the Dreamspeakers 


stival. | worked it and sold mv artwork. In 1997 my art won the Dreamspeaker’s Logo contest 


to attend Grant MacEwan Community College in the fall to take Native Communications und Graphic 


